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CHAPTEE XXI.

THE  LAW OF RESENTMENT.

IT is not the fault of the divine virtue of Merry that it
is so readily counterfeited by the vice of insensibility.
The difference is indeed vast, but it often does not express
itself at all in outward deeds. The difference lies in that
indignation at vice which in the merciful man may often
be suppressed, while in the merely tolerant man it has no
existence. Mercy has been defined above as a feeling of
mixed indignation and pity ; properly speaking, Mercy is
present wherever such a feeling is entertained, whether the
action dictated by the feeling bo punishment or forgiveness.
There are occasions when the wise man who entertains
this compound feeling will see fit to indulge the pity and
suppress the indignation; there are other occasions when
he will gratify the indignation and resist the impulses
of pity. But he is not merciful unless he feels both.
Thus the man who cannot be angry cannot be merciful,
and we shall be able to assure ourselves that that un-
bounded compassion for sinners which Christ showed was
really Mercy and not mere tolerance, by enquiring whether
on other occasions he showed himself capable of anger.

Of the two feelings which go to compose Mercy the
indignation requires to be satisfied first. The first im-
pulse roused by the sight of vice should be the impulse